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THE LOST POET* 



ECONOMICALLY speaking, there never was a 
^- time when it was more desirable than now to 
recognize and conserve whatever literary promise 
there may be in this country. The Great War has 
made serious gaps in the ranks of intellectual 
Europe, and, so far as America is capable, she will 
have opportunity and obligation to contribute to the 
rehabilitation of the Old World in this field as well 
as in that of material affairs. It would be absurd 
to claim that we are as resourceful in the one re- 
gard as in the other. Compared with European 
countries we are lamentably deficient in trained 
thinkers and writers and shall continue to be so as 
long as among our influential classes the cultivation 
of the mind and the taste is looked upon as a luxury. 

America can ill afford to lose one of high promise 
from the company of those who "sparkle still the 
true Promethean fire" and when it is a young man 
the loss is doubly regrettable. Such a loss to Poetry 
we deem to be the death of Alan Seeger, a graduate 
of Harvard in the class of 1910, who fell fighting for 
France and civilization in the Foreign Legion at 
Belloy-en-Santerre in July 1916, at the age of twen- 
ty-eight. 

In two respects Seeger resembled Rupert Brooke 
— his counterpart in youth and in devotion to an 
ideal : First, that he gave memorable expression to 
premonitions of his death, and second, that, having 
passed through a boyish phase of excessive Roman- 
ticism, he came out, by an undeniable uplift of war, 
into a saner sense of the values of life, and developed 
rapidly into a ripe and wholesome art. Persons who 
knew him as a boy recall him as a lad of gentle and 
introspective nature, remote from his fellows, not 
sharing their games, growing early into the suf- 
ficiency of books and music, but with a quick and 
sweet responsiveness to sympathy along these lines. 
At the university he was for a while reserved and 
lonely without being morose, and was greatly con- 
cerned with "brooding on things to come." He did 
not "buck the line hard" in the words of Mr. Roose- 
velt, who, by the way, is the subject of an over- 
wrought eulogy by Seeger which from sheer fervor 
fails of poetic appeal. Here he was caught in those 
roily currents of opinion that sweep down upon the 
ardent, imaginative and rebellious youth of to-day. 
After leaving Harvard he lived first in New York 
and then in France, for which he came to have the 
passion that has suffused the hearts of all Americans 
who have perceived the strength and beauty of the 
best French ideals. As child and youth he had 
lived in Mexico and the richness of that experience 
is found in the earlier poems. 

The volume reveals an abounding sense of the joy 
of existence, in which every happy experience is 
reckoned as an asset of life; a predominant love of 
beauty, sometimes to the exclusion rather than the 
defiance of moral values ; and a devotion to the prin- 
ciple of liberty as illustrated by the example of 
France in the present conflict of the nations. The 
joy is never dimmed by the unglorious aspects of a 
soldier's routine, which were but a foil to it ; beauty 
he found everywhere — in Nature and in all natural 
relations; while the culmination of his artistic and 
spiritual development is found in a beautiful "Ode 
in Memory of the American Volunteers Fallen for 



France." Thus the author presents no inconsider- 
able range of emotional power. 

Seeger's technical equipment is remarkable. To 
match it one has to go back to Shelley, Keats, Byron 
or Swinburne, by all of whom he was greatly in- 
fluenced, though not to the swamping of his individ- 
uality. His work has buoyancy and flow, transpar- 
ence without obviousness, a fine unartificial allit- 
eration, well-balanced construction, richness of 
imagery and allusion, a free and flexible treatment 
of the sonnet, a large palette of color, a feeling for 
contrast, including a forcible use of the negative, 
together with good phrasing and a pervading musi- 
cal sense. 

Some impression of this endowment may be had 
from these stanzas of "The Deserted Garden," a 
mellow and sustained pictorial rhapsody, of a Mex- 
ican setting and atmosphere, manifestly in the 
manner of Keats, and full of beautiful images and 
lyrical luxuriance: 

Thrice dear to them whose votive fingers decked 
The altars of First Love were these green ways — 

These lawns and verdurous brakes forever flecked 
With the warm sunshine of midsummer days ; 

Oft where the long straight alleys intersect 
And marble seats surround the open space, 

Where a tiled pool and sculptured fountain stand, 

Hath evening found them seated, silent, hand in 
hand. 

When twilight deepened in the gathering shade 

Beneath that old titanic cypress row, 
Whose sombre vault and towering colonnade 

Dwarfed the enfolded forms that moved below, 
Oft with close steps these happy lovers strayed, 

Till down its darkening aisle the sunset glow 
Grew less, and, patterning the garden floor, 
Faint flakes of filtering moonlight mantled more and 
more. 

The two poems of the collection which are likely to 
survive longest were written in the shadow of the 
fate that overtook him. If he had produced nothing 
else, his name would deserve to live in the antholo- 
gies. The first of these is entitled "I Have a Ren- 
dezvous with Death" : 

I have a rendezvous with Death 
At some disputed barricade 
When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air — 
I have a rendezvous with Death 
When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 

It may be he shall take my hand 
And lead me into his dark land 
And close my eyes and quench my breath — 
It may be I shall pass him still: 
I have a rendezvous with Death 
On some scarred slope of battered hill 
When Spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow-flowers appear. 



*Poems by Alan Seeger. With an Introduction by William 
Archer. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1916. 
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God knows 'twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down 
Where love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
Pulse nigh to pulse and breath to breath, 
Where hushed awakenings are dear . . . 
But I've a rendezvous with Death 
At midnight in some flaming town 
When Spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true, 
I shall not fail that rendezvous. 

i 

The other, pitched in the poet's highest key, is 
the ode above referred to, which the event has made 
the author's dirge. It is almost faultless as poetry 
and entirely so as sentiment. It is beautifully con- 
ceived and constructed and moves to a climax, as 
an ode should, with ceremonial stateliness. Here 
is the last strophe: 

There, holding still, in frozen steadfastness, 
Their bayonets toward the beckoning frontiers, 
They lie — our comrades — lie among their peers, 
Clad in the glory of fallen warriors, 
Grim clusters under thorny trellises, 
Dry, furthest foam upon disastrous shores, 
Leaves that made last year beautiful, still strewn 
Even as they fell, unchanged, beneath the changing 
moon: 



And earth in her divine indifference 

Rolls on, and many paltry things and mean 

Prate to be heard and caper to be seen. 

But they are silent, calm ; their eloquence 

Is that incomparable attitude; 

No human presences their witness are, 

But summer clouds and sunset crimson-hued 

And showers and night winds and the northern star. 

Nay, even our salutations seem profane 

Opposed to their Elysian quietude, 

Our salutations calling from afar, 

From our ignobler plane 

And undistinction of our lesser parts! 

Hail, brothers, and farewell! you are twice blest, 

brave hearts : 
Double your glory is who perished thus, 
For you have died for France and vindicated us. 

The volume contains several poems that a mature 
and responsible taste might well have omitted in 
whole or in part, but even these are marked by 
generosity and sincerity. For the rest, the book 
is a record, not only of promise, but of genuine 
performance and is an inspiring example of de- 
votion to the poetic art not less noteworthy and 
noble than the author's devotion to the cause of 
liberty, for which he gave his life. 

Robert Underwood Johnson 



THE SEQUEL: 
HE KEPT HIS RENDEZVOUS WITH DEATH 

After reading "I Have a Rendezvous with Death" by Alan Seeger, who was killed in battle at 

Belloy-en-Santerre in July, 1916: 



He kept his rendezvous with Death 
At fateful Belloy-en-Santerre, 
Though Spring had passed all unaware 
And Summer scents were in the air. 
He kept his rendezvous with Death, 
He whose young life had been a prayer. 



We strain our eyes the way he went, 
Our soldier-singer, Heaven-sent, 
We strain our eyes and catch our breath 
But he has slipped from out our sight; 
He kept his rendezvous with Death 
And then emerged into the light 
Of that fair day that yet may be 
For those who conquer as did he. 



God knows 'twas hard for him to go 
From all he loved — to make that choice, 
And leave for them such bitter woe ! 
But his high courage was his breath, 
And with his greatest work undone 
He kept his rendezvous with Death. 
Brave Hero-Poet, we rejoice 
That Life and Art with you were one, 
That you to your own songs were true: 
You did not fail that rendezvous! 



Grace D. Vanamee 



